physical condition than was any other official, Mr. Kruttschnitt, who then knew Mr. Harriman only slightly, gave afterward the following account of the conference:
We tried to discuss our business at the office, but Mr. Harriman was too frequently interrupted by callers. He asked me to his house that night to dine. After dinner he called for blue-prints, maps, and statistics covering the contemplated reconstruction work in Nevada and Utah. He asked innumerable questions with great rapidity, always touching the crucial points. Frequently he would not wait for me to finish a sentence, but would dash off on another question. He wanted to know the advantages of one method over another; the economies to be effected, the increase in capacity to be derived, etc., etc., etc. The swiftness with which he covered the plans was astonishing. We finished the discussion in less than two hours, and thereupon he told me to be at the board room next morning when there was to be a meeting of the executive committee.
The plans called for an expenditure of $18,000,000 and I supposed that there would be no end of arguing and talking, which would result in the approval of only a part of the work. However, Mr. Harriman, in a few words, clearly explained to the committee the general scheme, what it would cost and the advantages that would follow, and recommended the approval of the entire work. It was approved without dissent. Evidently he had absorbed enough in that two hours' talk with me to satisfy himself what ought to be done and to approve the whole thing. As I left for the West, I wondered what manner of man it was who in a few hours' talk could digest the details of an $18,000,000 reconstruction work along a thousand miles of railroad